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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED. 



LETTEKS. 



Mill's " Autobiography "* will probably always remain the 
authentic document upon his life and mind, unless at some future 
date we should have the complete correspondence between himself 
and his family to which the present editor has had access. Totally 
lacking in what one would call personal charm, Mill is yet 
perennially interesting first because of his conscientious sincerity 
and, second, because he furnished a unique example of a man who 
received intellectual impressions of the world long before he re- 
ceived emotional ones. This may or may not have had something 
to do with his incapacity for many intimacies, and with the depth 
and intensity of the few affections that ruled his life. His life 
was uniquely intellectual. When he suffered from nervous de- 
pression, the matter that tormented him was " the exhaustibility 
of musical combinations. The octave consists only of five tones 
and two semi-tones, which can be put together in only a limited 
number of ways." 

Miss Taylor's note on the morality of Mill's relation to Mrs. 

Taylor is rather fatuous and unpleasant. Few people, and those 

few little worthy of consideration and explanations, would be 

inclined to put a vulgar interpretation upon a relation kept upon 

so high a plane. Miss Taylor's note says little more than that 

Mrs. Taylor's husband and family were likewise clean-minded 

enough not to cast aspersions upon a companionship founded 

upon mental sympathy and congenial pursuits. This note does, 

however, throw some light on Mill's relation to his mother and 

upon the singular fact of his never once mentioning her in the 

" Autobiography." The most interesting of these letters are the 

* " The Letters of John Stuart Mill." Edited with an Introduction by- 
Hugh S. R. Elliot, with a note on Mill's private life by Mary Taylor. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1910. 
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early ones to Carlyle, in which Mill comes as near as he ever did, 
outside the one relation, to being intimate and friendly. It is 
amusing to realize that he effected the introduction of Emerson 
to Carlyle and in the following terms : 

" I had a note from Gustave d'Eichthal the other day, dated from 
Rome, merely to introduce an American named Emerson, who had sought 
an introduction to me as a means of obtaining one to you; this, of 
course, I gave him. . . . He appears to be a reader and admirer of your 
writings, therefore you might possibly do him some good; but from 
one or two conversations I have had with him, 1 do not think him a 
very hopeful subject." 

One further reference to Emerson will suffice for that subject. 
Again he is writing to Carlyle and says : 

" I know that any human being is interesting to you. Since you were 
so much pleased with Emerson, I feel encouraged to try you with al- 
most any person who has any sort of good in him." 

Mill's attitude toward Christ and Christianity, toward mysti- 
cism and the possible immortality of the soul, are all treated in 
these same letters to Carlyle and show how often it is the small 
followers of a great man who are rabid deniers and not often the 
great man himself. 

" I have never believed Christianity as a religion, consequently have 
no habitual associations of reverence, nor, on the other hand, any 
contempt like so many sceptics who have been taught to believe." 

In many places Mill emphasizes his profound reverence for 
Christ, though in one place he adds: "Bespecting St. Paul, I 
have a very different feeling. I hold him to be the first great 
corrupter of Christianity." This view, not unusual in our own 
day, even amongst so-called Christians, seems odd and striking 
when we connect it with its date, 1849. 

His feeling about Socialism comes out in a letter to John 
Jay thanking him for The North American Keview 

" containing an article on my book. The article is laudatory enough to 
satisfy an appetite for praise much stronger than mine. But the writer 
is one whose tone of thinking and feeling is extremely repugnant to me. 
He gives a totally false idea of the book and of its author when he makes 
me a participant in the derision with which he speaks of Socialists of 
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all kinds and degrees. I have expressed temperately and argumentatively 
my objections to the particular plans proposed by Socialists to dispense 
with private property; but on many other important points I agree with 
them, and on none do I feel towards them anything but respect, thinking, 
on the contrary, that they are the greatest element of improvement in 
the present state of mankind." 

To those who hoped in these letters to come at Mill's family 
correspondence and to know better the deep heart of this great 
and good man, this collection is a disappointment; on the other, 
the number of vital and important subjects, religious, humane 
and political, upon which he unburdens himself in this corre- 
spondence, is unexpectedly large, and the two volumes form an 
important addition to the literary and philosophical data of the 
mid-century. 



It is no small good to have all of Shelley's letters* gathered 
into these two compact volumes that amount to more than one 
thousand pages and yet are light in the hand and convenient for 
reference. Nearly forty letters are quite new, more than fifty 
others have fresh matter, and some of Harriet's and Mary Shel- 
ley's explain or augment the evidence in difficult places. Mr. 
Ingpen is the most cautious of editors; he sets down everywhere 
the text without a grain of comment, and even in annotating he 
is content at critical places to quote or condense the notes of 
Professor Dowden, Peacock, Williams, etc. In a single case he 
is good enough to warn the reader that Hogg is untrustworthy 
in respect of the correspondence for which we must depend on 
him. Perhaps this is carrying a scruple too far and the idea of 
impartiality has led to the brink of suppression of evidence. 
The opinion of the man who has handled and studied the actual 
letters must be worth more than that based solely on the printed 
page ; for there is much of real value in the written sheet, crowded 
or spaced wide, or crossed or recrossed, hurried or deliberate or 
agitated. If no one else's manuscript was ever so psychological 
as Lamb's, with its changes of script betraying where he left off 
and recommenced, yet Shelley's own handwriting might supply, 
so to speak, the overtones to some of the more difficult and 
ambiguous letters and resolve them into clearer harmony. 

* " The Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley." Collected and edited by 
Koger Ingpen. 2 vols. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1909. 



